4 S- RIGHTS OF MAN. 

ther together or apart, or the manner in which they fhoukl vote, 
thofe matters were referred*. 

The election that followed, was not a con left ed election, but an 
•animated one. The candidates were not men, but principles. So- 
cieties were formed in Paris, and committees of correspondence 
and communication eftablifh'ed throughout the nation, for the pur- 
pofe of enlightening the people, and explaining to them the princi- 
ples of civil government; and fo orderly was the election con- 
duced, that it did not give rife even to the rumour of tumult. 

The States-General were to meet at Verfaiiles in April 1789, 
but did not affemble till May. They fituated themfelves in three 
feparate chambers, cr rather the Clergy and the Ariftocracy with- 
drew each into a feparate chamber. The ma jority of the ariitocracy 
claimed what they called the privilege of voting as a feparate body, 
and of giving their confent cr their negative in that manner; and 
many of the bifhops and the high-beneficed clergy claimed the fame 
privilege on the part cf their Order. 

The^ Tiers Etat (as they were then called) difowned any know- 
ledge of artificial Orders and artificial privileges ; and they were 
not only refolute on this point, but fomewhat dilclainful. They 
began to confider ariitocracy as a kind of fungus growing out 
of the corruption of fcciety, that could net be admitted even as a 
branch of it ; and from the difpofition the ariitocracy had Ihewnby, 
upholding Lettres de Cachet, and in fundry other inftances, it was 
manifeft that no conftitution could be formed by admitting mea 
in any other character than as National Men. 

After various altercations on this head, the Tiers Etat or Com- 
mons (as they were then called) declared themfelves- (on a motion 
made for that purpofe by the Abbe Sieves) 44 the represen- 
44 tat ives of the nation; and that the two Orders could be 

•*- Mr. Burke, (and I muft take the liberty of telling him he is very unac- 
quainted with French affairs), fpeaking upon this fubjeft, fays, 44 The frit 
t{ thing that ftruck me in the calling the States-General, was a great departure 
16 from the ancient courfe and he fodn after fays, 4t From the moment I 
“ read the lift, 1 faw difim&ly, and very nearly as it has happened, all that was 
44 to follow.” — Mr. Burke certainly did not lee all that was to follow. I en- 
deavoured to imprefs him, as well before as after the States-General met, that 
there would be a revolution ; but was not able to make him fee it, neither would 
he believe. it. How then he could difti n.Ctly fee all the parts, when the whole was 
out of fight, is beyond my comnrehenfion. And with refpedl to the 44 depar- 
44 cure from the ancient courfe,” befides the natural vveaknefs off the remade, it 
ihews that he is unacquainted with circum dances. The departure was neceffary, 
from the expedience had upon it, that the ancient couiTe was a bad one. The 
States-General of 1614 were called at the commencement of the civil war in the 
minority of Louis XIII; but by the clafn of arranging them by orders, they 
5ncre3led the confufion they were called to compoie. The Author of L'Intrigue 
du Cabinet (Intrigue of the Cabinet), who wrote before any revolution was 
thought of in France, fpeaking of the States-General of 1614, fays,' 41 They 
44 held the public in lhlpence hve months; and by the queftions* agitated there- 
44 in, and the heat with which they were put, it appears that the Great (la 
44 grands ) thought more to fatisfy their particular paffions, than to procure the 
44 good of the nation ; and the whole time palled away in altercations, ceremo- 
44 nies, and parade.” LTiitrigue du Cabinet, vol. i. p. 329. 

44 confidtrd 
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4 * 4 confidercd but as deputies of corporations , and could only have, a 
44 deliberative, voice when they ajfembled in a national character 
“ with the national reprefentatives d* This proceeding pxtihguifhed 
the ftiie.of Etats Generaux , or States-General, and erededit into 
the ftile it now bears, that of I/Affemblee Nationale, or National 
Affembly. 

This motion was not made in a precipitate manner: It was the 
refult of cool deliberation, and concerted between the national 
reprefentatives and the patriotic members of the two chambers, 
who faw into the folly, mifehief, and injultice of artificial pri- 
vileged diftin&ions. It was become evident, that no conftitution, 
worthy of being called by that name, could be eftablifhed on any 
thing lefs than a national ground. The ariftocracy had hitherto 
oppofed the defpotifm of the Court, and affedted the language of 
patriotifm ; but it oppofed it as its rival (as the Englilh Barons 
.oppofed King John), and it now oppofed the nation from the fame 
motives. 

On carrying this motion, the national reprefentatives, as had 
been concerted , fent an invitation to the two chambers, to unite 
with them in a national character, and proceed to bufinefs. A . 
majority of the clergy, chiefly of the parifh priefts, withdrew from 
the clerical chamber, and joined the nation; and forty-five from 
the other chamber joined in like m.anner. There is a fort of fecret 
hiftory belonging to this lall circumftance, which is neceffary to its 
explanation : It was not judged prudent that all the patriotic mem- 
bers of the chamber (tiling itfelf the Nobles, fhould quit it at once; 
and in confequence of this arrangement, they drew off by degrees, 
always leaving fome, as well to reafon the cafe, as to watch the 
fufpected. In a little time, the numbers increafed from forty-five 
to eighty, and foon after to a greater number ; which, with a ma- 
jority of the clergy, and the whole of the national reprefentatives, 
put the malcontents in a very diminutive condition. 

The King, who, very different from the general clafs called by 
that name, id a man of a good heart, fliewed himfelf difpofed tej 
recommend an union of the three chambers, on, the ground the 
National Affembly had taken but the m. J-contents exerted them- 
felves to prevent it nd began now to have another projedt in vie v. 
Their numbers confiffed of a majority of the ariftocraiical chamber, 
and a minority of the clerical chamber, chiefly of bifhops and 
highrbeneficed clergy ; and thefe men were determined to put 
every thing to iffue, as well by ftrength as by ltratagem. 1 hey 
had no objedtion to a conilitution ; but it muft be fuch a one as 
themfelves fhoujd dictate, and fuited to the’r own view's and par- 
ticular fituations. On the other hand, the Nation- difowned know- 
ing any 'thing , of them but as citizens, and was ‘determined to fliut 
out ail fuch up-ftart pretentions. .The more ariitocracy appealed, 
the more it was defpifeff ; there was a vifibie imbed ity and want 
of intellects in the majority, a fort of je ne fais quoi , that while it 
affedted co be more than citizen, was lets than man. It loft o l0 und 
from contempt more than from hatred ; and was rather jeered at 
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